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Ji  Basic 
Principle 


H.  O.  DIE  TRICK,  Superintendent 
Kane,  Pennsylvania 


"It  is  the  highest  obligation  of  our 
school  systems  to  learn  to  be  scientific- 
ally responsible  to  their  communities. " 


A  Comparative  Study  of  Child 

Progress 

I  shall  ask  you  to  study  briefly  the  accompanying  tables  and 
diagrams,  to  vividly  portray  the  results  of  child  accounting  as  con- 
ducted in  the  schools  of  Kane,  over  a  period  of  two  years. 

Table  I.— Age  and  Grade,  1916-17. 


Grade  

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Total 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

Total  by  grades  

107 

90 

65 

91 

86 

102 

69 

84 

79 

85 

86 

78 

62 

45 

43 

48 

697 

62S 

B.  Normal  age  

4 

6 

12 

5 

6 

6 

11 

1 

8 

7 

4 

3 

2 

5 

45 

83* 

62 

56 

21 

43 

29 

42 

17 

35 

22 

32 

18 

14 

18 

18 

10 

20 

192 

260 

41 

28 

32 

43 

51 

54 

41 

47 

51 

46 

64 

61 

42 

22 

33 

28 

355 

329 

Per  cent  young  

3.7 

6.6 

18.5 

5.5 

7 

5  8 

1.7 

1.2 

7.5 

8.2 

4.6 

3.8 

3.2 

9.2 

5.8 

5 

Per  cent  normal  

58 

62 

32 

47 

33 

41 

24 

42 

28 

38 

20 

18 

29 

40 

23 

42 

31 

41 

Per  cent  old  

38 

31 

49 

47 

60 

53 

59 

56 

64 

54 

75 

78 

67 

50 

76 

68 

61 

53 

Table  I  illustrates  an  age  and  grade  table  for  the  school  year 
1916-17,  showing  the  children  by  sex  and  grade  who  were  below 
normal,  normal  and  over  age,  together  with  the  respective  per- 
centages. The  percentage  of  young  children  for  this  year  was  5.4; 
the  percentage  of  over-age  children  was  57 ;  while  the  percentage 
of  normal  children  was  36.  The  percentage  of  young  children  was 
about  the  average  found  in  other  school  systems,  that  of  normal 
children  was  below,  and  the  percentage  of  old  children  was  at  least 
30  per  cent,  higher. 


Table  II. — Age  and  Grade,  1917-18. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Total. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

Total  by  grades  

64 

71 

85 

82 

80 

90 

62 

82 

70 

68 

50 

75 

73 

58 

36 

32 

520 

558 

B.  Normal  age  

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

5 

3 

6 

9 

2 

5 

4 

27 

15 

12 

16 

63 

54 

34 

40 

40 

50 

37 

30 

31 

31 

21 

25 

14 

31 

24 

21 

18 

11 

219 

252 

27 

25 

44 

29 

40 

55 

28 

45 

45 

41 

31 

40 

22 

22 

6 

5 

243 

262 

Per  cent  young  

5 

4.2 

1.1 

3.6 

4 

5.5 

5 

8.3 

12 

3 

10 

5.3 

4 

26 

33 

50 

12 

12 

Per  cent  normal  

53.1 

60.5 

50 

60 

41 

33 

50 

43 

30 

37 

28 

41 

33 

37 

50 

34 

42.1 

43 

Per  cent  old. .  

43 

35.2 

52 

35  3 

50 

61 

46 

62.5 

65 

60.3 

70.2 

53.3 

30 

38 

17 

15 

46  5 

45 

Table  II  represents  the  same  process  as  Table  I,  but  for  the  year 
1917-18.  Turning  to  the  percentages  again,  we  note  that  12  per  cent, 
of  the  children  were  young,  42.5  per  cent,  were  normal  and  45.7  per 


cent,  were  old.  This  shows  a  marked  degree  of  improvement  over 
Table  I.  The  percentage  of  young  children  is  higher  than  what  it 
should  be,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  this  year  mid-year 
promotions  and  mid-year  entrances  were  abandoned.  This  caused 
children  who  would  become  six  years  of  age  after  January,  to  enter 
in  September  when  only  five  years  of  age,  thus  raising  the  percent- 
age of  young  children  when  this  survey  was  made.  It  is  gratifying, 
however,  to  note  that  the  percentage  of  normal  children  shows  an 
increase  over  that  of  Table  I  by  6.5  per  cent.,  while  the  percentage 
of  old  children  shows  a  decrease  of  11.3.  The  increase  of  normal 
age  children  and  the  decrease  of  old  children  is  as  it  should  be. 

Table  III.— Age  and  Progress,  with  Percentages,  1916-18 


Age  for  Grade. 


YoUDg. 

Per  cent. 

Normal. 

Per  cent. 

Old. 

Per  cent. 

Totals. 

[B  

■208 

13  3 

96 

6.4 

14 

0.9 

318 

20.6 

N  

221 

14.1 

344 

24 

133 

7 

668 

45  1 

Progress.  1916-17  ■ 

s  

20 

1.3 

159 

11 

317 

21  2 

496 

33.5 

T  

449 

28.7 

599 

41  4 

464 

29  1 

1482 

99  2 

R  

96 

8  8 

269 

24 

13 

12 

367 

34 

N  

116 

10.7 

310 

29 

37 

3  5 

463 

43  2 

Progress,  1917-18 

S  

11 

2 

116 

10  5 

121 

11  2 

248 

23  7 

T   

222 

20.5 

686 

63  5 

171 

16 

1078 

100 

Table  III  represents  an  age  and  progress  study  showing  these 
same  children,  for  both  years,  who  were  young,  normal  and  old  with 
the  different  degrees  of  progress  and  the  respective  percentages. 
We  shall  again  consider  only  the  total  percentages  of  progress  made. 
In  1916-17  there  were  20.6  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  had  made 
rapid  progress,  and  in  1917-18,  34  per  cent,  had  made  rapid  progress, 
an  increase  of  13.4  per  cent.  This  seems  to  refute  the  argument 
that  the  older  the  child  when  entering  school,  the  more  rapid  will  be 
his  progress.  In  1916-17,  45  per  cent,  of  the  children  had  made 
normal  progress,  while  for  the  year  1917-18  the  percentage  was  43-2, 
a  decrease  of  1.8  per  cent.  What  was  lost  here  was  gained,  however, 
in  the  number  who  had  made  rapid  progress.  The  percentage  of 
slow  progress  for  1916-17  was  33.5,  while  for  1917-18  it  fell  to  23.7 
per  cent.,  a  decrease  of  9.8  per  cent.  This  latter  percentage  is  the 
one  with  which  we  need  to  feel  very  much  gratified. 

Diagram  la  represents  a  retardation  graph  for  the  two  years. 
The  broken  line  represents  the  year  1916-17,  while  the  solid  line 
represents  the  year  1917-18,  showing  the  percentage  of  retarded 


pupils  in  each  grade.  Comparing  the  two  years,  we  note  that 
retardation  decreases  in  every  grade  save  the  fifth,  which  shows  a 
slight  increase  of  3  per  cent.    However,  averaging  the  decrease  and 
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Diagram  1. 

increase  for  all  the  grades,  we  find  that  the  average  decrease  is  21.3 
per  cent.,  while  the  average  increase  of  retardation  was  less  than 
one-third  of  1  per  cent.,  thus  leaving  a  credit  of  ahout  21  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  a  decrease  of  retardation. 

Diagram  lb  represents  a  progress  graph  of  the  same  children 
for  the  two  years,  showing  the  percentages  of  rapid,  normal  and 
slow  progress.  The  broken  line  again  represents  the  year  1916-17, 
and  the  solid  line  1917-18.  This  graph  shows  in  the  second  year  a 
decrease  in  rapid  progress  of  about  1  per  cent.,  an  increase  in  normal 
progress  of  about  3  per  cent,  and  a  decrease  in  slow  progress  of  20 
per  cent.  The  latter  percentage  again  is  very  gratifying  as  it  is  the 
slow  pupil  that  concerns  us  most. 

Diagram  2  shows  62  retarded  sixth-grade  pupils  graded  men- 
tally by  the  use  of  the  Binet  tests.  Fifteen  of  these  pupils  showed  a 
mentality  of  11  vears  and  should  have  been  in  the  fourth  grade;  18 
showed  a  mentality  of  11  years  and  should  have  been  in  the  fifth 
grade;  25  showed  a  mentality  of  12  years  and  were  properly  graded  ; 
2  showed  a  mentality  of  13  years,  and  should  have  been  in  the 
seventh  grade  ;  1  showed  a  mentality  of  14  years  and  should  have 


been  in  the  eighth  grade ;  while  1  showed  a  mentality  of  16  years  and 
should  have  been  a  sophomore  in  the  high  school.  Here  we  had  six 
different  grades  of  children  represented,  yet  all  graded  as  of  one 
mental  capacity.  Only  twenty-five,  or  less  than  half,  were  properly 
graded. 

Should  we  stop  at  this  part  of  the  survey,  however,  we  would 
miss  the  very  point  for  which  it  was  made,  viz. :  helping  the  out-of- 
place  child.  These  children  were  placed  in  special  classes,  called 
"opportunity  classes,"  the  purpose  being  to  give  them  such  instruc- 
tion as  fitted  their  mentality.  The  supervisor  of  this  instruction  was 
a  person  specially  trained  for  this  kind  of  work.    The  classes  were 
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Diagram  2. 

continued  for  one  year  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  found  that  out 
of  116  children,  84  had  overcome  their  retardation  and  were  per- 
mitted to  go  on  with  their  classes,  while  19  of  the  116  quit  school 
during  the  year,  and  the  other  13  could  not  overcome  their  mental 
retardation. 

Had  we  stopped  here  the  school  would  still  not  have  accom- 
plished its  educational  purpose.  These  thirteen  pupils  were  now  ex- 
amined physically,  and  all  were  found  to  be  defective  in  some  form. 
Some  had  adenoids,  others  enlarged  tonsils,  a  few  decayed  teeth  and 
defective  hearing,  two  were  found  slow  in  arriving  at  the  pubic  stage 
and  two  were  found  to  be  mentally  weak-minded.  All  of  these 
defects  save  the  pubic  and  mentally  weak  cases  were  remedied,  and 
the  weak-minded  ones  were  sent  to  an  asylum. 

I  think  that  the  results  I  have  placed  before  you  convince  us 
that  child  accounting  is  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  efficient  school  system. 


